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NEW 220,000 SQ. FT. PLANT 
HEATED ENTIRELY BY ELECTRICITY 








Giant electric heat pump in FLICK REEDY’S new plant in Bensenville, 


Illinois, costs no more than conventional heating systems 


In planning a comfort system for its new 
plant, Flick Reedy Corp. faced two prob- 
lems: how to get the best, most efficient 
heating; the best, most efficient cooling. 


The answer was to install a single electric 
heat pump system that would accomplish 
both—at the same! time eliminate boiler 
rooms and fuel storage areas. 


Thus, on warm days, this modern system 
cools the entire plant by pumping heat out 
of the building. On cold days, it extracts 
heat from the outside air and pumps it into 
the factory and offices. 


No valuable space is taken up by idle 
units. The same equipment is used through- 
out the year. By eliminating the need for 
boiler rooms and fuel storage areas, more 
usable space is created for production 
purposes. 


Important everyday benefits of this new 
heat pump system include greater cleanli- 
ness; more comfort; increased efficiency and 
morale of workers; less turnover; more pro- 


duction; cut in absenteeism (due to colds). 
Flick Reedy’s Miller Fluid Power Division, 
manufacturers of precision air and hydraulic 
cylinders, also required controlled tempera- 
tures that eliminate the expansion and con- 
traction of precision parts ordinarily en- 
countered with temperature variations. 





Entire heating-cooling plant is located here. 
Electric heat pumps require no separate boiler 
room or fuel storage facilities. 


For additional information, call your 
Commonwealth Edison or Public Service Company representative 


¢ Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 
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The best ideas are more exciting 


in CONcrete 


Robin Lake dining pavilion, Ida Cason Callaway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Georgia. Architects: 
Aeck Associates, Atlanta, Ga. Structural Consultants: Drake, Funsten & Harrison, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gay parasols of concrete 
add a festive touch to eating out 


Conical bowls atop slender concrete stems create a roof that’s unusual and dramatic. For a 
pavilion where informal meals are meant to be fun, these parasols give just the right atmosphere. 
Only in concrete do such architectural flights of fancy become so down-to-earth practical. 
With its unique plasticity, concrete provides endless creative potential. 
Architects today are finding more and more new uses for concrete—as a basic structural 
material of exciting natural beauty as well as great strength. It’s stimulating a whole new 
trend in contemporary American structures. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 














“DOME CLOSED PERFECTLY... 
EVERY BOLT FIT... EVERY PIECE MATCHED” 
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Seldom does one job contain all the unusual ele- 
ments that can occur in a construction assign- 
ment. The job at Maine Township High School 
proved to be just that. 

Vierling was selected to provide custom dome ribs, 
bent to form a perfect arch, to maintain the aesthetic 
light floating feeling so desirably blueprinted by Childs 
& Smith, architects. Naturally, time was a factor. The 


when it’s Vierling, your designs in steel 
are limited only by your imagination 
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A view of the model of Maine Town- 
ship's new high school accommo- 
dating three separate 1000-student, 
four-year academic schools radiat- 
ing from one central administrative 


and service core. 


Architects & Engineers—Childs & Smith 


General Contractor — 
Fred Berglund & Sons, Inc. 





principal problem, however, was how efficiently the 
dome could be closed, as even a fractional error in 
fabrication would compound itself into a glaring mis- 
alignment at closure. Steel erectors were amazed at the 
remarkable precision with which each piece fit. The 
closure? . . . it was perfect . . . the entire job completed 


.in record time. Investigate the know-how of Vierling 


when your next job calls for steel. 


ar VIERLING 
SISTEEL WORKS 


63 West Jackson Bivd. - Chicago 4, Illinois 





...- co-ordinators of 
ithern Illinois Gas Company’s liaison program 
with Architects and Engineers. 


ese specialists will be happy to answer any questions 
you may have on Gas rates, our services and on Gas 
wipment .. . from homes to commercial and 
industrial applications. 
Note: If you are not on our mailing list 
for information of general interest to architects and 
liners, we'll be glad to include you! Write us at 
615 Eastern Avenue, Bellwood, Illinois. 


im and Harold are on call 


} for your convenience oaeun ati 
4/0 our Bellwood office ILLINOIS 


at Linden 4-5700 CF Kh 
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Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
planning, with the participating co- 
operation of the following Chapters 
and affiliate groups of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Chicago Chapter 

Central Illinois Chapter 
Southern Illinois Chapter 
Northern Illinois Chapter 
Architects’ Association of Illinois 
Student Chapters, AIA 
University of Illinois Navy Pier 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois Urbana 
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Cinnamon Tan Blend, 
Norman, 42-43 


CO 


for UNMATCHED Quality... Beauty...Value 


No matter how big the job or what type the building, Tebco offers the perfect 


combination of size, texture, and color. Three popular sizes—Standard, 
Roman, and Norman .. . four striking textures—Smooth, Vertical Scored, Matt, 
and Velour . . . thirty-seven distinctive color combinations. This big selection 
combined with Evans’ million-brick-a-week production assures prompt delivery 
of the sizes, styles, and colors you want. Write today for full-color Tebco literature. 


Tebco Face Brick meets all ASTM and FS Standards. 


THE EVANS BRICK COMPANY 


General Offices: Uhrichsville, Ohio « Telephone: WAinut 2-4210 
Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Ohio e Columbus, Ohio e Pittsburgh, Pa. e Detroit, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. ¢ Fairmont, W. Va. © Toledo, Ohio © Philadelphia, Pa. 
One of the nation’s largest producers of Clay Pipe, Clay Flue Lining, Wall Coping, Plastic Pipe 
and related construction materials, with over 50 years of faster, friendlier service. 





MEETINGS 


The Prestressed 
Problem 


Prestressed Concrete and the 
Chicago Building Code will 
stimulate the discussion ai the 
Chicago Chapter’s monthly din- 
ner meeting scheduled for Tues- 
day, October Fourth. The Chap- 
ter Program Committee has 
planned the meeting as joint 
session with the American 
Society of Civil Engineers (Chi- 
cago Section), The Prestressed 
Concrete Institute, and repre- 
sentatives of the City of Chicago 
Building Department. The meet- 
ing is expected to be a step to- 
ward reducing the many prob- 
lems surrounding the use of 
prestressed concrete in the City 
of Chicago under current code 
conditions—a subject of vital in- 
terest to many architects and 
engineers designing buildings 
today. 

Time and place will come to 
you in the mail. 


BRI Conference 


The Building Research Insti- 
tute is planning to hold a com- 
prehensive conference on the 
use of preassembled large build- 
ing components to replace slow 
and costly on-site construction 
as an ever-growing means of re- 
ducing building costs, during its 
forthcoming 1960 Fall Confer- 
ences, November 15-17 at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. The conference will bring 
together all of the current ex- 
perience with components and 
hear the viewpoints of archi- 
tects, home builders, contractors, 
building owners and operators, 
building code officials and labor. 

The conference is open to any- 
one interested as well as to BRI 
members and guests. Complete 
program and registration mate- 
rial may be obtained from 
Harold Horowitz, BRI assistant 
director for technical programs, 
National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Applying for 

Corporate Membership 
TEDDY DONALD DUNAJ 
ROBERT EMMETT DWYER 
GEORGE W. LINDSTROM 
ROBERT SCOTT NICOL 
DONALD RAYMOND SUNSHINE 


Privileged communications should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks. 


Applying for 
Associateship 


PHILLIP MATT LEROY 


Newly Elected 
Corporate Members 


RALPH PARK YOUNGREN 


Born: Cloquet, Minnesota, 
December 26, 1924. Education: 
Harvard Col- 

lege, Cam- 

bridge, Mass., 

A.B. Degree, 

Harvard Uni- 

versity, Bach- 

elor of Archi- 

tecture Degree. 

Professional Training: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill from 1950 to 
present as senior designer. Pres- 
ently, participating associate 
partner of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill.. Served two years with 
the U. S. Army and has traveled 
extensively throughout Europe, 
from Japan, Thailand, India, and 
Egypt to Greece, Turkey, 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland 
and England. Architectural Or- 
ganizations: Professional Mem- 
ber of the Arts Club of Chicago. 


New Fire Protection 
Program Now Offered 


Illinois Institute of Technolo- 
gy is announcing a new program 
in the fundamentals of fire pro- 
tection offered in the September, 
1960 evening division by the fire 
protection and safety engineer- 
ing department. Engineering or 
science degrees are not neces- 
sary for enrollment. 
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For responsible, efficient, at- 
tractive lathing and plastering 
to meet your specifications call 


on any of these well-known 
firms. 


J. C. Anderson, Inc. 

Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 

J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 

Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 

Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 

Wm. A. Duguid Co. 

Goss & Guise 

Herron Plastering Co. 
George W. Humphrey Company Inc. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 

M. Lamarche & Co. 

Frank Marotto 

McGinty Plastering Co. 

Frank A. McGurn, Inc. 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 

Plastercraft, Inc. 

Reed Plastering Co. 

Victor J. Schmidt 

Smithson Plastering Co. 

Stout Plastering Company 

Tri County Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co. 

Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 

Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Wnm. Balhatchet 
L. J. Bullivant 
Otto Jacobsen 
John Watt 


EMPLOYING 
PLASTERERS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-2739 
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Looking Ahead 


By William Bachman, AIA, President, Chicago Chapter 


@ In July, 1953, when I became 
a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chicago Chapter, the 
first person I encountered on en- 
tering Dining Room C of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, was 
an attractive, dark-haired woman 
possessed with the poise and 
confidence of a nature that im- 
mediately impressed you that 
the organization represented, in 
part, by this vivacious person, 
owed much of its success to her. 
These words, while carefully 
chosen, sum up my seven years 
observation of Ceil Garneau, 
who has recently resigned as our 
Administrative Secretary. There 
are exceptional qualities we are 
extremely sorry to lose in hav- 
ing Mrs. Garneau sever her ten- 
year relationship with the Chi- 
cago Chapter. 

It is particularly hard to re- 
flect and recall all the things 
that she has done during this 
ten-year period. I recall her say- 
ing that she did inherit a two- 
drawer file and some other mis- 
cellaneous gear as well as one 
telephone and a telephone book 
at the time the First Chapter 
office was opened at 53 E. Jack- 
son. Morgan Yost was President 
when she was hired to take over 
the operation of the Chapter 
office. Up to this time Chapter 
activities had been operated out 
of the benevolence of the Chap- 
ter Secretary — usually records 
occupied some drawer space in 
his own office. Mrs. Garneau 
proceeded on this narrow mar- 
gin to whip many things into 
shape. Not only was furniture 
acquired and added, but records 
were properly and meticulously 
cross-indexed. Calls into the of- 
fice found an extremely pleasant 
and helpful answer and the total 
effect on the using public as well 
as the Chicago Chapter mem- 





bers was one of added dignity 
and sincerity. Mrs. Garneau 
struggled with the Board in get- 
ting them to make needed im- 
provements from time to time at 
the 53 E. Jackson address, but 
the space never seemed to be 
sufficient for the growing organi- 
zation. The telephone listing that 
had started now had two trunks 
and a Secretary so efficient that 
four hands could hardly do the 
work of her two. All this time 
such ambitious projects as the 
Chapter Bulletin were taking 
place, advertising being solicited, 
billed and other bills being paid 
and need I call to mind that just 
the process of doing business 
was becoming more complicated. 
Still, Mrs. Garneau continued to 
thrive on this type of growth. 

Membership grew approxi- 
mately 100% during the ten-year 
time she was with the Chapter. 
Records of this as well as dues 
collections became more volu- 
minous to say nothing again of 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield which 
was added to the burden. I 
won't say there weren't com- 
plaints, but the more work that 
was made—the more work that 
was done. 

In 1956 the Chapter secured 
new offices and Mrs. Garneau 
was able to reorganize her work- 
ing space in a manner more 
suitable for her operation. The 
Board now has a room in which 
to hold not only its own meet- 
ings, but also to permit commit- 
tees to meet. The office has been 
located at 221 N. LaSalle since 
that time. I would say that it was 
much at the insistance of Mrs. 
Garneau that we improved our- 
selves in this move. She is con- 
stantly alert and will only settle 
for motion forward. In the new 
office and sporodically, she had 
additional help but never of a 





permanent type nor of a compre- 
hensive enough nature to relieve 
her of all of the many activities 
in which she did engage. INLAND 
ARCHITECT came along to add 
more weight to an already top- 


heavy list of activities. While 


not all of the work on INLAND 
ARCHITECT was done by Mrs. 
Garneau, it is certain that a good 
portion of the mechanical push- 
ing was done by her. 

We must remember too, all of 
the things that she had done in 
organizing the Chapter meet- 
ings. We've had program com- 
mittees but I know that much of 
the pressure on the program 
committees came from Mrs. Gar- 
neau. The announcements, the 
accounting for tickets for reser- 
vations at the particular meeting 
spot, most of these items were 
ably followed by this efficient 
woman. 

This is why it is difficult to 
see a person voluntarily sever 
their relations with your organi- 
zation. I think all of the men 
who have served on the Boards 
from the time she has been with 
the Chapter have grown to re- 
spect her and admire her many 
abilities. We are grateful to her 
for the many things she has done 
for the Architects and members 
of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
In her leaving us, we send the 
best wishes of our Board and I 
am certain of the entire mem- 
bership and hope that this dy- 
namic and energetic person will 
always remember with some 
fondness the men of the Chi- 
cago Chapter. 

When I received a letter 
marked “Personal” from Mrs. 
Garneau in July of this year, I 
was somewhat apprehensive. 
Upon opening it, I found that in 
her considered judgment, she 
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was asking to be relieved of her 
duties as Administrative Secre- 
tary with the Chicago Chapter 
and, in fact, was resigning from 
the Chapter’s employ. I wrote 
her immediately and asked if she 
was certain that this was what 
she desired and I was assured 
that this was the instance. I then 
proceeded to confide in her that 
in seeking someone to replace 
her we would have to have some- 
one as good or better. To find 
someone as good would be diffi- 
cult, to find someone who would 
be better would be many times 
more difficult. 





Marion Smith, AIA, Executive Di- 
rector, Chicago Chapter. 


In reviewing the situation, 
with our Executive Committee 
consisting of Rea Esgar, Jack 
Train, Jack Randall and Paul 
McCurry, we thought the Chap- 
ter had come to a place where 
perhaps we should have an Ex- 
ecutive Director and the admin- 
istrative work of the Chapter 
should fall into the hands of a 
man. While we had advertised 
and interviewed several women 
to replace Mrs. Garneau, the 
thought kept gnawing at us that 
we had more of a job here to do 
than simply to replace Mrs. 
Garneau and more than likely 
we would have to change the 
entire format of the Chapter 
office. 

We found that Marion Smith, 
who had been with the office of 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 
had more than a passing interest 
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in the affairs of the Chicago 
Chapter. I recalled that he had 
enthusiastically accepted assign- 
ments last year in meeting and 
directing to the city of Chicago, 
several of the groups of foreign 
architects who visited us. Al- 
though Marion was not a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Chapter, and 
has not as yet secured his license, 
he was a graduate Architect and 
has an uncommon and compre- 
hensive knowledge of not only 
the architecture of the city of 
Chicago, but the entire city 
itself. After each of these visits, 
I would receive a rather detailed 
report from him as to the activi- 
ties; where they had been, what 
they had seen, the persons who 
were in the visiting party. Norm- 
ally I would answer with a letter 
of appreciation from the Chapter 
and usually a phone call. 

When we found this young 
man was interested in our prob- 
lem, we talked with him and de- 
cided that this would be the time 
to try a reorganization. His many 
qualities seemed to fit him into 
the position and while we know 
we will go through a trial and 
error period, it is apparent we 
have someone who has much 
common understanding with all 
of us in the professional field. 


Marion Smith is a Chicagoan 
and lives on the North Side. He 
was educated at the University 
of Illinois, was a member of the 
Alpha Rho Chi Fraternity while 
on campus. His work at Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill was 
of an administrative nature, and 
his statement that he likes to 
meet people typifies what I 
would term an extrovert quality. 

You will undoubtedly meet 
Marion Smith at our meetings. 
But more than likely you will 
meet him at the Chapter office 
or, I am certain, he will meet 
you at your office. We do ask 
indulgence for the moment while 
~we are getting under way and 
once we are rolling, I think you 
will benefit from our new Execu- 
tive Director. O 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


By Robert Picking, Chairman 


The third year activities of my 
chairmanship of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects Public Rela- 
tions Committee was devoted 
primarily to the advancement of 
ideas started during the first two 
years, i., Young Architects, 
Women’s Architectural League, 
Industry Liaison Committee, 
Speakers Bureau, etc. 


The above activities are be- 
yond the normal duties of a 
Public Relations Committee 
which from day to day included: 


1. Entertaining visiting archi- 
tects and groups of archi- 
tects from this country and 
abroad. 

2. Attempting to secure 
through the medium of the 
press, public relation prints 
of architects and architec- 
tural ideas (this part has 
been noticeably bad since 
the press has not been too 
anxious to co-operate, mainly 
I feel, because we as archi- 

; tects do not. participate in 
too many “newsworthy” ac- 
tivities). Since the chapter 
does not have a paid public 
relations council I would 
suggest that future Chapter 
Public Relations Commit- 
tees try to work closely with 
the Inland Architect to fur- 
ther the Chapter and the 
architects public relations 
efforts with the press. 


Of special merit to the Public 

Relations Committee this past 
year has been the work of Eric 
Anderson of the “Young Archi- 
tects” sub-committee and Marion 
Smith in his work with touring 
architects. 
Editor’s Comment: We heartily en- 
dorse the liaison suggested between 
Inland Architect and the Public Rela- 
tions men. Next year (starting this 
month) we will have a staff editor 
who will make this liaison effective as 
far as the Inland Architect is con- 
cerned. [J 





















A Country Reconstructs 


A survey of Finnish architecture, by Prof. Hilding Ekelund, Architect, Helsinki—Part | 


@ In recent decades, it seems, 
Finnish architecture has become 
an important factor in the inter- 
national art of building. This is 
evidenced not only by the many 
notable successes gained in Scan- 
dinavian and international ar- 
chitectural competitions, but by 
the numbers of architects and 
other interested people who find 
their way to our distant country 
to study what has been built 
here. In many architectural pub- 
lications Finnish architecture is 
accorded plenty of space, and 
the articles reveal a generous ap- 
preciation of its consistent virile 
character and magnificently rec- 
tilinear nature. Even the most 
severe critic must admit that 
among the indifferent, schematic 
and superficial buildings of 
which there are many being 
built in Finland, there emerges 
with force and authority much 
that is of value which will per- 
haps prove permanent—and not 
only the creations by Alvar Aalto, 
one of the peaks in international 
architecture of this century. 
The Finnish architecture of 
today is of course no rootless 
phenomenon, but was preceded 
by a century-long development, 
which it is admitted cannot 
match that of the -wealth of 
forms to be found in countries 
with an ancient civilization, but 
which in its rugged matter-of- 
factness and bold organic struc- 
ture creates aesthetic values of 
imperishable beauty. We only 
need to think of our medieval 
castles—that at Turku, unique 
Olavinlinna near the town of 
Savonlinna—of our greystone and 
brick churches of the 14th cen- 
turies, such as Turku Cathedral 
and the churches of Hattula, 
Hollola, Sibbo, Lohja and many 
others, of the genuine and’ ex- 
pressive wooden church archi- 
tecture of more recent centuries 
and the manorial and peasant 
architecture of different periods. 
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Of course, this older architec- 
ture shows great kinship with 
contemporaneous phenomena in 
Sweden, but different geograph- 
ical, social and economic condi- 
tions lend to it a special charac- 
ter, harsher and more ascetic; a 
certain influence from the East 
can hardly be denied. 

Not until the end of the 18th 
century, in the final phase of the 
period of Swedish supremacy, 
could there be seen in Finland 
the results of the work of the 
theoretical training of Architects, 
brought up in Sweden (the 
building of Abo/Turku Acad- 
emy, some private houses in the 
same town, etc.). But soon after 
the country had been severed 
from Sweden and had become 
an autonomous part of Tsarist 
Russia, a climax occurred in 
building, consequent upon the 
new aspect of affairs in the coun- 
try: Helsinki succeeded Turku 
as the capital, and the small fish- 
ing community was built up in 
accordance with a new town 
plan conceived on a large scale 
in the spirit of the Neoclassicism 
prevalent at that time, and with 
columned public buildings, mag- 
nificent for the circumstances: 
the university and its library, 
the senate building, the Great 
Church, and so on. Together 
these buildings constitute a town 
centre which is still one of the 
most homogeneous and monu- 
mental to be found. The creator 
of these imperishable aesthetic 
values and of numerous churches 
and manor houses all over the 
country, and the most eminent 
architect in Finland in the first 
half of the 19th century, was 
C. L. Engel, of German birth 
but naturalized in Finland, an 
artist who, regarded from an in- 
ternational aspect also, is among 
the greatest of his era. 

The latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury was characterized by this 
same imitation of diverse styles, 





a typical feature of architecture 
in other countries at that time: 
Gothic, classic or baroque motifs 
abounded on the facades with 
their rich but false designs. The 
central parts of Helsinki were 
largely given form during this 
period, coinciding as it did with 
the heydey of industrialism. We 
cannot deny that this period nev- 
ertheless brought about many 
outstanding buildings, where the 
superimposed eclectic styles 


seould not conceal an architec- 


tural solution which was con- 
structively and functionally cor- 
rect (the Guards’ Riding School, 
the House of the Nobility, the 
commercial buildings of Mer- 
cator, Lundquist, and so on in 
Helsinki). 

The reaction to this hetero- 
geneous, “academic” eclecticism 
of style around the turn of the 
century is known to have as- 
sumed various forms in different 
countries. An attempt was often 
made to continue building on 
the basis of old national tradi- 
tions, as in Denmark and also in 
Sweden (the Vasa Renaissance ) 
but it was also easy to slip back 
into a new false imitation of 
style. Free from this was the 
Central European “Jugend” 
Style, which recognized that the 
new materials and construction 
methods needed an entirely new 
type of architecture, but which 
often brimmed over with bizarre 
and capricious decorative forms. 

Headed by some unusually 
prominent architects, the reac- 
tion in Finland became more 
drastic and original than in the 
neighboring countries. “National 
romanticism,” as suggested by 
the name, was a highly romantic 
style created on a national basis. 
Its characteristics were primi- 
tiveness and fundamental power, 
and a picturesque but massive 
construction was combined with 
rough material treatment, un- 
hewn granite was mostly used 
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for the facade, and with a self- 
created, rich ornamentation at 
times based upon old national 
patterns. This style is indeed 
worth studying, and among its 
most conspicuous works may be 
mentioned Tampere Cathedral 
and the Telephone Company 
building in Helsinki (Lars 
Sonck), as well as the Pohjola 
Insurance Company building 
and the National Museum in 
Helsinki (Gesellius, Lindgren 
and Saarinen). Finnish national 
romanticism in architecture de- 
rives added interest from the 
fact that it had its parallel phe- 
nomena in painting (above all, 
in the works of Gallen-Kallela, 
who also made a great contri- 
bution to the new direction of 
architecture) and in music (Si- 
belius, and others). 

This period was short in dura- 
tion, but left conspicuous traces 
in our towns. A return to greater 
severity and more refined treat- 
ment of material, horizontality 
and axiality soon followed, at 
the beginning with details show- 
ing personal characteristics: Hel- 
sinki Railway Station (Eliel Saa- 
rinen), the Mortgage Society 
House, the Stock Exchange 
building, and Kallio Church 
(Lars Sonck), the Suomi and 
Kaleva Insurance Company 
buildings (Armas Lindgren).— 
Subsequently, after the First 
World War, the attachment to 
ideals of classical form became 
clearly discernible simultane- 
ously with the restoration to 
places of honour of the old na- 
tional traditions, the simplicity 
of form in our old manor houses, 
town planning and churches. At 
this point, development in Fin- 
land took a parallel course to 
that in Sweden (Westman, Ost- 
berg, and the young Asplund). 
—The culmination and termina- 
tion of this classicism of the 
1920’s, which also otherwise 
produced a number of good 
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results, especially in housing 
construction, consisted of the 
House of Parliament (J. S. 
Siren), a building created with 
a wealth of artistic force and 
ambition, with a monumental, 
classically inspired stability. The 
well planned and monumentally 
effective Stockmann Department 
Store (Sigurd Frosterus) is one 
of the buildings of this period 
that have best resisted the pass- 
ing of the years. 

Before the Parliament House 
was completed in 1932 the cur- 
rent had changed, and it seemed 
that the new trend would finally 
put paid to all the old traditions. 
The breakthrough of the new 
style of architecture, that of func- 
tionalism, occurred in Finland at 
approximately the same time as 
it did in Scandinavia generally. 
The Stockholm Exhibition of 
1930 is usually taken to be the 
dawn of the new era. 

On the European continent, 
signs of architectural regenera- 
tion had been discernible for a 
long time; but the ground was 
not unprepared in Finland. The 
national romanticism had liber- 
ated planning and the grouping 
of masses from the axial and 
symmetrical straitjacket of ar- 
chitectural style, and the subse- 
quent classisizing architecture, 
often built upon a national as- 
cetic tradition, had striven for 
clarity and constructive order. It 
was very appropriate, when the 
ideas of functionalism were ap- 
plied to feeling of social responsi- 
bility and a form originating in 
expediency, the new materials 
and methods of construction. 

The most prominent names in 
the 1930’s were first and fore- 
most Alvar Aalto and Erik 
Bryggman. The former is an ex- 
pansive creator, rich in ideas, 
with an extraordinary talent for 
lending an expressive and bril- 
liant artistic form to his ideas. 
Bryggman—who died recently— 









was tranquilly meditative artistic 
personality whose work radiated 
a confidential intimacy which 
can hardly fail to be understood 
by all. — Aalto’s first important 
work of the 1930’s, the Paimio 
Sanatorium, completed in 1932, 
continues to appear just as fresh 
and genuine as it did at the time 
of its creation. During the 1930’s, 
the sanatorium was followed by 
several other buildings which 
contributed towards his being 
accepted as one of the world’s 
leading architects: the famous 
Sunila factory with the adjacent 
residential area, near the town 
of Kotka, the exquisitely beauti- 
ful municipat library in Viipuri, 
since ceded to the Soviet Union, 
Villa Mairea in Noormarkku 
near Poni, and stands for Paris 
and New York exhibitions. 

Erik Bryggman’s personal and 
splendidly exclusive art found its 
expression in buildings such as 
the Athletics Institute at Vieru- 
maki near Heinola, several build- 
ings for Abo Academy and its 
student nations in Turku, and 
above all in the impressive fu- 
neral chapel near Turku. 

As for the remainder of the 
noteworthy works from the first 
bold decade of functionalism 
mention may be made of the 
Helsinki Stadium, an extraordi- 
narily virile and logically com- 
posed athletic forum, especially 
in its earlier form (Lindegren 
and Jantto), the elegant Exhibi- 
tion Hall, also in Helsinki hyts- 
nen and Luukkonen), the har- 
bour warehouse on Katajanokka, 
Helsinki, with its powerful lines 
(Gunnar Taucher, and others), 
several examples of hospital 
buildings, and the earliest hous- 
ing areas planned in accordance 
with new rational principles in 
some Finnish towns, as for in- 
stance the older “Olympic Vil- 
lage” near Helsinki. 


Part Il of this report will appear in a 
later issue. 











Anyone For Grout — 
17 Billion Pounds of it? 


Editor’s Comment: Here’s a chal- 
lenge to the architect’s ingenuity. 


@ Piles of “grout” as much as 
one-half mile long and 160 feet 
high are a testimonial to, as well 
as a problem, to the 135-year-old 
Barre, Vermont, granite indus- 
try. 

Conservatively estimated, they 
contain 842 million tons—17 bil- 
lion pounds—of granite. Because 
of flaw or shape they have not 
been considered fine enough for 
buildings or monuments. 

Yet no quick or economically 
feasible use has been found for 
“grout,” (a Scottish - imported 
term for unusable or waste ma- 
terial) an available commodity 
with no large scale market. Of 
the hordes of tourists who mar- 
vel at the quarries and plants, 
many go away saying: “Leave 
the problem to us.” But none has 
ever reported back. The need for 
a solution has reached a point 
where the finder of a practicable 
use may virtually write his own 
reward. 


In summer, against Green 
Mountains and blue sky, some of 
the heaps of irregular-shaped, 
grey stone are completely bald, 
others boast scraggly trees and 
sparse vegetation, still another a 
mobile derrick on top. 

Barre granite has many uses 
because of its fine qualities: 
basic imperviousness to water; 
extreme durability and hardness 
(granite is the world’s hardest 
mass-quantity stone); high re- 
sistance to most acids, to crystal- 
lization, abrasion and weather; 
great compressive strength (10 
times that of concrete). 

It is one of the best road 
aggregates and paving and 
building materials. It is the 
Space Age’s smoothest and best 
surface plate for rocket construc- 
tion, a superior poultry grit, one 
of very few substances inert 
enough for steel mill pickling 
weirs. It makes long-lasting rolls 
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for the paper industry. 


A still finer by-product also 
needing a major use is the dust 
collected from sculpture and 
carving. It has minor use as a 
roofing material ingredient, road 
cover and ceramic compound. 
Barre gardeners say it has a 
“wonderful” fertilizer value for 
roses. The factories often pay to 
get the dust hauled away. A 
medium-sized plant gathers 
about two 300-pound barrels of 
it every week. 

There is just one thing that 
keeps the 100-odd members of 
the Barre Granite Association 
from exploiting and capitalizing 
on grout: Barre granite weighs 
166 pounds per cubic foot. In 
contrast, one cubic foot of water 
weighs about 624% pounds. That 
means high transportation costs. 
After hauling it as few as 50 
miles, its industrial advantages 
are largely negated. 

Once the industry had to 
move a grout pile to get at good 
granite beneath. In this case rail- 
road tracks and a highway also 
had to be relocated. 


And there’s more grout to 
come. One industry expert refers 
to the Barre granite deposits as 
a “batholith,” of “no known 
depth.” Some geologists have 
estimated them as 10 to 30 miles 
thick. A state geologist has fixed 
the field as four miles long and 
1% miles wide. The biggest of 
the five operating quarries, and 
the world’s largest granite quar- 
ry, is 360 feet deep and about 20 
acres in area. 

And production has grown 
with the years, technical ad- 
vances and population. When 
Barre’s 10-millionth ton was 
quarried last autumn, the annual 
output since 1824 averaged 
75,000 tons. That’s a low figure 
now, but even if it were doubled, 
the executives would name no 
date of exhaustion of granite. 0 


From “Stone” July 1960 











McDonald Lovell 











It is with deep regret that 
INLAND ARCHITECT reports the 
se death of mc- 
DONALD Lovy- 
ELL, AIA mem- 
_ ber since 1927. 
Mr. Lovell 
passed away 
May 30, 1960 
at a Lincoln, 
Nebraska _hos- 
pital shortly after undergoing 
major surgery. His office was at 
1339 Grove Avenue, Crete, Ne- 
braska. Mr. Lovell received his 
degree in architecture at the 
University of Illinois. During 
World War I he saw service as 
a balloonist and rose to the rank 
of Lieutenant. Following his dis- 
charge he worked with his 
father, Sidney Lovell, in the Chi- 
cago architectural firm of Lovell 
and Lovell for many years and 
then established his own firm by 
specializing in the designs of 
memorials and chapels. Mr. 
Lovell has designed over 60 
community mausoleums in the 
United States. He was licensed 
in 11 states. 








Charles F. Behrensmeyer 











The architectural profession 
in Illinois will be affected for 
many years to come by the acci- 
dental death late last month of 
CHARLES BEHRENSMEYER, AIA, of 
Quincy, Illinois. The profession 
lost one of its stellar members 
and the construction industry 
lost a much-needed champion. 

Mr. Behrensmeyer was serv- 
ing as President of the [Illinois 
Building Industry Alliance and as 
Vice-President of the Architects 
Association of Illinois. He was a 
founder and guiding light of the 
Building Industry Alliance and 
under his leadership the Alli- 
ance was actively engaged in de- 
velopment of a new “School 
Code” and in many other activi- 
ties promoting the interests of 
the construction industry and 
the State of Illinois. 
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Planning Committee 


been appointed Chairman of the 
Planning Committee. 


L. ROCKWELL, AIA 


follows: 








ROBERT A. WARD, AIA, has 


Council Chairman is MATTHEW 
Committee members are as 


JOHN VINCENT ANDERSON, AIA 
JAMES ARKIN, AIA 

JOHN H. ALSCHULER, AIA 
FRANCIS M. BALDWIN 
CHARLES W. BRUBAKER, AIA 
DONALD BILLMAN, AIA 
WILLIAM B. BAIME, AIA 
CAMIEL F. BRACKE, AIA 
EDWARD H. BENNETT, JR., AIA 
DANIEL COMM, AIA 
CHARLES S. CATLIN, AIA 
ARTHUR DEIMEL, AIA 
WILLIAM DEKNATEL, AIA 
FRANK FISCHER, AIA 

ED FURLONG, AIA 

SEYMOUR S. GOLDSTEIN AIA 
STANLEY W. HAHN, AIA 

H. F. HESTRUP, AIA 

G. A. HUTCHINSON, AIA 
PAUL FRANK JERNEGAN, AIA 
DENNIS JOHNSON, AIA 
PHILIP KOENIG, AIA 
HOWARD E. KESSLER, AIA 
CHARLES A. KLOPP, AIA 
ROBERT F. KILL, AIA 

JAMES R. LOEWENBERG, AIA 
CHARLES MARTINI, AIA 
FRANK J. MCCORMICK, AIA 
WILBUR A. MULLIN, AIA 
LEIF E. OLSEN, JR., AIA 
ALBERT H. RAMP, AIA 

SAM C. SIT, AIA 

WILLIAM STAEHLE 

WALTER H. SOBEL, AIA 
DONALD A. SCHILLER, AIA 
LAMBERT J. SOUCEK, JR., AIA 
H. T. STOWELL, AIA 

T. G. THOMAS, AIA 

ROBERT A. WARREN, AIA 
LEONARD WAYMAN, AIA 
DERALD M. WEST, AIA 
RALPH P. YOUNGREN, AIA 

E. TODD WHEELER, AIA 
LESTER D. WHITE, AIA 

BEN WEESE 





KENNETH R. PLANK, AIA 
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Special Service Panel 


The following members avail- 
able for duty at the call of the 
President and the Board of Di- 
rectors for the year 1960-61, are 
as follows: 

A. S, ALSCHULER, JR., AIA 

WILSON CONNELL, JR., AIA 

ARTHUR LOUIS DEAN, AIA 

EUGENE FUHRER, AIA 

JOHN R. FUGARD, FAIA 

H. M. HOROWITZ, AIA 

W. W. KIRBY, AIA 

J. H. KLUESENER, AIA 

JOHN E. LUNDSTRUM, AIA 

MORTON HARTMAN, AIA 

CARL A. METZ, AIA 

TOM WILLIAMSON, AIA 

V. J. NOVAK, AIA 


Research Committee 


Chairman of the Research 
Committee for the year 1960-61 
is L. MORGAN YOST, FAIA. 

Appointed for the job of 
Council Chairman is R. REA 
ESGAR, AIA. 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

WILLIAM EHMANN, AIA 

CHARLES T. MASTERSON, AIA 

WILLIAM BENN, AIA 

JACK TRAIN, AIA 

R. REA ESGAR, AIA 


Publications Committee 


D. CARR WHITEHEAD, AIA, has 
been appointed Chairman and 
Editor of the INLAND ARCHITECT 
for the year 1960-61. 

Council Chairman is RICHARD 
M. BENNETT, FAIA 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

EDWARD A. CAMPBELL, AIA 

THOMAS W. CLARIDGE, AIA 

M. D. DUBIN, AIA 

LOUIS S. JACOBS, AIA 

ADRIAN LOZANO, AIA 

ROBERT H. KEPPNER, AIA 

HARRY WEESE, AIA 
“ HANS FRIEDMAN, AIA 

-GLENN C. HJORT, AIA 
LOUIS E. FIDELER, AIA 
ARTHUR LOUIS DEAN, AIA 








Building Industry 
Affairs Committee 


RALPH S. STOETZEL, AIA, has 
been selected Chairman of the 
Building Industry Affairs Com- 
mittee for the year 1960-61. 

HERBERT H. SOBEL, AIA, has 
been selected Council Chairman. 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

JOHN H. ALSCHULER, JR., AIA 

EDWIN C. BRUNO, AIA 

PAUL S. CHIADO, AIA 

ERIC FRIIS, AIA 

HAROLD GEILMAN, AIA 

ARTHUR D. DUBIN, AIA 

EDWARD H. MATTHEI, AIA 

CARL A. METZ, AIA 

V. J. NOVAK, AIA 

J. ARTHUR SCOTT, AIA 

ORVILLE J. STAFFORD, AIA 

BOBERT C. TAYLOR, AIA 

G. HUGH TSURUOKA, AIA 

ALBERT WENGERHOFF, AIA 


Program Committee 


Chairman of the Program 
Committee for the year 1960-61 
is CHARLES CATLIN, AIA. 

JACK TRAIN, AIA, has been se- 
lected Council Chairman. 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

WILLIAM B. BAIME, AIA 

PAUL D. MCCURRY, AIA 

JERROLD LOEBL, FAIA 

JAMES R. LOEWENBERG, AIA 

WILLIAM T. WEBER, AIA 

HARRY WEESE, ‘AIA 


Membership Committee 


Co-Chairmen of the Member- 
ship Committee for the year 
1960-61 are MARVIN FITCH, AIA, 
LEVRON SERON, AIA, and DERALD 
WEST, AIA. 

Council Chairman is CARL A. 
METZ, AIA. 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

JAMES E. CHIARO, AIA 

ALFRED J. ROSEN, AIA 
LUDWICK T. BLUMBERG, AIA 






















Committee 
For Preservation 
Of Historic Buildings 


CROMBIE TAYLOR, AIA, has been 
chosen Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Preservation of His- 
toric Buildings for the year 1960- 
61. 

Council Chairman is JOHN D. 
RANDALL, AIA. 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

HARRY F. ANDERSON, AIA 

ARCHIE L. BLACKLIN, AIA 

HERBERT R. FISHER, AIA 

WILLIAM E. HARTMAN, AIA 

PETER MAYO, AIA 

BENJ. FRANKLIN OLSON, AIA 

SAMUEL S, OTIS, AIA 

EUGENE F. STOYKE, AIA 

GEORGE W. TERP, AIA 

LEO J. WEISSENBORN, AIA 

CHARLES W. BRUBAKER, AIA 

EDWARD F. JANSSON, AIA 


Professional Honor 
Awards Committee 


Chairman of the Professional 
Honor Awards Committee for 
the year 1960-61 is JOHN R. 
FUGARD, JR., AIA. 

Council Chairman is LEE C. 
MIELKE, AIA. 

Committee members are as 
follows: : 

MARK D. KALISCHER, AIA 

SAMUEL A. LICHTMAN, FAIA 

ARTHUR DEIMEL, AIA 

CHARLES MARTINI, AIA 

EDWARD A. CAMPBELL, AIA 


Fellowship Committee 


RAY STUERMER, AIA, has been 
chosen Chairman of the Fel- 
lowship Committee. 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

PAUL GERHARDT, FAIA 

BERTRAM WEBER, FAIA 

NORMAN J. SCHLOSSMAN, FAIA 

EDWARD M. TOURTELOT, JR., AIA 

JOHN R. WEESE. AIA 
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Public Relations 
Committee 

WILLIAM B. BAIME, AIA, has 
been appointed Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee for 
the year 1960-61. 

Council Chairman is LEE C. 
MIELKE, AIA. 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

BROOKS BUDERAS, AIA 

RAYMOND J. BREJCHA, AIA 

ARTHUR H. ARMS, AIA 

MARK FINFER, AIA 

ALBERT A. HALE, JR., AIA 

IRVING MOSES, AIA 

ZAY SMITH, AIA 

DONALD A. TURNER, AIA 

KENNETH ALAN SMITH, AIA 

WILMONT VICKERY, AIA 

RUDOLPH M. ZEPEDA, AIA 

LOUIS C, CORDOGAN, AIA 


Office Practice And 
Procedure Committee 


DUANE B, ROWE, AIA, has been 
selected Chairman of the Office 
Practice and Procedure Commit- 
tee for the year 1960-61. 

Council Chairman is KENNETH 
A. MCGREW, AIA. 

Committee members are as 
follows: 

LUDWICK T. BLUMBERG, AIA 

RAYMOND J. BREJCHA, AIA 

ALBERT J. DE LONG, AIA 

WILLIAM P. ERICKSON, JR., ATA 

W. E. GREEN, AIA 

J. F. KAUSAL, AIA 

ROBERT H. KEPPNER, AIA 

HOWARD E. KESSLER, AIA 

WILLIAM MCCONNELL, AIA 

RAYMOND A. PETERSON, AIA 

DONALD A. SCHILLER, AIA 

SAMUEL SCHMALL, AIA 

DONALD NILS ANDERSON, AIA 


Education Committee 


WALTER H. SOBEL, AIA, has been 
chosen Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee for the’ year 
1960-61. 

PAUL MCCURRY, AIA, has been 
selected Council Chairman. 
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Committee members are as 
follows: 

DANIEL BRENNER, AIA 

RICHARD E. CARLSON, AIA 

ALBERT H. NEMODE, AIA 

WALTER A. NETSCH, JR., AIA 

JOSEPH G. SLOVINEC, AIA 

FREDERICK P. WIESINGER, AIA 

DONALD NILS ANDERSON, AIA 


Have T Square — 
Am Traveling 


Attention! Architects with 
European projects! 

Our very capable art editor, 
Adrian Lozano, has just told us 
he is leaving for Spain and Italy 
for an indefinite number of 
months. He asked us to offer his 
services to any firm with foreign 
commissions in the architectural, 
art or interior design categories. 

His background convinced us 
he could handle any such work. 
Several years with Pereira & 
Associates, more years with Con- 
tainer Corporation in their art 
department, a member of Society 
of Typographical Artists, mem- 
ber of the Art Directors Club, 
and of course AIA, seems to 
make an excellent background. 
He also speaks Spanish and 
Italian. Any interested architects 
can reach his office on DE 7-3308 
or his home on DE 7-1398, be- 
fore September 27th. 

We wish Adrian good luck on 
his trip, and we'll miss his 
eye opener covers for INLAND 
ARCHITECT. 


WAL To Visit Herman 
Miller September 21 


The Women’s Architectural 
League has planned a luncheon 
meeting in the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Club in the Mer- 
chandise Mart for Wednesday, 
September 21st. After lunch the 
members will tour the Herman 
Miller furniture showrooms in 
the Mart and receive first hand 
information about its design and 
manufacture. 
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Inland Art 


@ Western painting divides it- 
self into two distinct manifesta- 
tions, each exhibiting its own 
entelechies and apparent objec- 
tives. Both are equally ancient 
and exist in a symbiotic rela- 
tionship in spite of their dissimi- 
larities. One has arisen from the 
cerebral promptings of man’s ra- 
tional scientific composition. The 
other is the direct expression of 
his daemonic nature. The notion 
that European art evolves from 
crude archaic antecedents to- 
ward its seemingly highest level 
of expression in the Renaissance 
is as far fetched as asserting that 
the natural evolution of the 
Baroque composers reaches its 
ultimate form in the romantic 
excesses of Mahler. 

Subject to the divers impacts 
of successive waves of northern 
vitality, the Agean and Mediter- 
ranean anthropomorphic forms 
give way to the expressionism of 
Romanesque and Gothic creativ- 
ity which was to last for the 
greatest millenium of artistic ac- 
tivity in the western world. In- 
herent in the Greco-Roman civi- 
lization, the Renaissance period 
or the Lescaux culture, are the 
roots of a rationale which re- 
quires the scientific expression 
of inquiry and the objectification 
of nature. Such a social organi- 
zation needs to reproduce na- 
ture with exactitude in order to 
conquer her. The relationship of 
the society to its god or gods is 
perforce externalized to the ex- 
tent that the images are anthro- 
pomorphic idealizations of itself, 
distorted toward such perfection 
as would never be attained by 
any human specimen. Politically 
and economically such a group 
is greatly removed from the ag- 
ricultural ties which bind the 
subjective nature to the mysteri- 
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ous pulsations of the earth. This 
cogent factor of agriculture 
tipped the scales for the Egyp- 
tian civilization in the fortunate 
direction of mysticism, giving 
rise to the powerful priest-soci- 
ety and the total subjectification 
of their pantheon. 

Released from the confining 
need to mimic the objective 
world, the Egyptian sculptor, 
painter and architect were able 
to express within the latitude of 
religious symbolism a highly 
creative, albeit formalized, plas- 
tic structure. 

While the Greco-Roman and 
Renaissance artists attained an 
unsurpassed mastery of natural 
depiction, their medieval coun- 
terparts (only recently con- 
verted from their nothern die- 
ties to the infant mysticism of 
Christianity) sought to express 
themselves in a manner not dis- 
similar to the Egyptian. 

The medieval concept of truth 
and reality is abstract and relies 
on subjective distortion through 
mystic symbolism. The painters 
prior ‘to Giotto were not con- 
cerned with photographic de- 
piction of a required range of 
emotions. A much greater impact 
could be achieved through 
highly stylized exaggerations 
which, while bordering on the 
grotesque, were more effective 
than, say, an accurate but trite 
Laocoon. 

The Age of Anxiety brings the 
Renaissance to its complete ful- 
fillment and end. Scientific in- 
quiry has been superseded by 
mechanical perfection and elab- 
oration. The cultural achieve- 
ments are long since spent. The 


-noble aspirations in the form of 


the new frontiers of space are 
mere spurious titilations to a 
security-conscious society. And 









yet, examination of mid-century 
expression in painting, sculpture 
and architecture hints at a Goth- 
icism not unlikely at this junc- 
ture. If, as Spengler suggests, 
contemporary western culture is 
more Egyptian than Greco-Ro- 
man—and a thousand years of 
the Middle Ages would bear this 
out—then perhaps the plastic 
arts are an augury to be heeded. 


Subjective Expression 


Expression in the plastic arts 
has for several decades been 
persistently subjective and _ its 
acceptance no longer ques- 
tioned. Naturalism is abhorred 
in all but a few of its manifes- 
tations. In spite of LIFE maga- 
zine a new awe of the scientist- 
priests has overwhelmed the 
public since the discoveries of 
Fermi, Currie and Einstein. In 
all the arts, from Ginsberg to 
Webern, the new subjectivism is 
apparent. Even the architect is 
involved. His attempts, though 
cautiously approached through 
mathematically inspired curves, 
suggest the same need of sub- 
jective expression as now suf- 
fuses all creative areas. 

In summary: Two valid modes 
of expression are possible in man 
with an overlapping of either 
under given circumstances. The 
one, calculated and rational, de- 
pendent on precise duplication 
of external reality for its control 
of nature. The other, daemonic 
and subjective, relying on sym- 
bolic representation, almost mys- 
tical and yielding, if need be, to 
superstition. The time would 
seem propitious for the latter, if 
the evidence shown by the di- 
rection of the plastic arts is to be 
accepted as indicative of a social 
form about to be cast. 

—Adrian Lozano O 
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a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


Popular magazines are going 
to continue to publish informa- 
tion on homes. New homes, old 
homes and proposed schemes for 
homes of various sorts. In con- 
nection with this public educa- 
tional activity, good or bad, de- 
pending mainly on whether you 
personally like the structure pre- 
sented, there will be many cases 
where the interested public can 
send for “plans” or booklets illus- 
trating the house in some greater 
detail than was done in the mag- 
azine itself. Simple arithmetic 
reveals one reason why this 
practice will continue. Thirty 
thousand requests for “plans” at 
two dollars each is a sizable 
pie to be cut and this small gold 
mine is not going untapped. 

Who are those best qualified 
among all the people involved in 
creating a house, to present this 
material and these ideas in the 
best interests of the public whom 
we. serve? We believe that 
Architects are,. but how can 
Architects participate in this 
venture without being guilty of 
selling stock plans and why 
should we be against stock plans 
in the first place? 


O 


In this day of increasing com- 
plexity, stock plans are imprac- 
tical. Stock plans for all sorts 
of buildings, schools, manufac- 
turing plants, stores, houses, etc., 
have been tried and found want- 
ing. When anyone sells stock 
plans as working drawings, im- 
plying that here are all the de- 
tails and information necessary 





for the construction of a build- 
ing, they are misleading the 
public. This is dishonest, not in 
the public interest and _there- 
fore unethical. 

It follows that any plans, 
sketches or booklets sold to the 
general public should clearly 
state that they do not constitute 
working drawings, are not 
construction contract documents, 
and should be used only in 
connection with the preparation 
of the proper documents by a 
qualified specialist. The quali- 
fied specialist can only be an 
Architect in many territories 
requiring registration. In rural 
areas and in many small com- 
munities the actual home owner, 
or the farmer, can proceed with 
construction without properly 
prepared plans but he shouldn't 
be misled into believing he pur- 
chased working drawings. 


Oo 


No Architect in his right mind 
would sell prints of drawings 
prepared for another client, even 
though the drawings prepared 
for the client remain the prop- 
erty of the Architect. We believe 
the specific client has paid for 
the specific plans prepared for 
him and is entitled to their ex- 
clusive use and benefit. Plans 
prepared specifically for publi- 
cation and sale, and not for a 
specific client are another mat- 
ter and stock plans are in this 
last category. 

None of us would for a minute 
deny the right of an Architect 
to sell py an etching or 
reproductions of a pencil or ink 
sketch, then why do we recoil 
because the original is made on 
tracing paper and reproduced on 
a blueprint machine? It is be- 
cause in the mind of the general 
public the difference between a 
sketch plan and a working draw- 
ing isn’t clear. When a sketch 
plan is reproduced as a blue- 
print, the public often thinks 
that it is automatically a work- 
ing document because Archi- 








tects draw blueprints, do they 
not? This is where we must step 
in and do the protection job our 
professional position demands. 
We must insist that these plans 
and idea books clearly state that 
they are not working drawings 
and should be used only with 
the advice and help of an Archi- 
tect. 


QO 


This publication activity has 
many pit-falls for the unwary 
Architect. His name, as author 
or Architect, is naturally going 
to be publicized and in this pro- 
cess he will become better 
known. How then can he avoid 
being accused of advertising? 
First, all information contained 
in the presentation must be fac- 
tual. None of stock words of the 
huckster should be used, the 
Architect nor the design should 
be termed “Colossal,” “Greatest” 
or “Super Colossal” or “Super 
Duper Colossal.” The designer 
should remain just plain “Archi- 
tect,” and the merits of his de- 
sign should be allowed to speak 
for themselves. 

A definition of what consti- 
tutes paid advertising can be 
quoted from the Policy State- 
ments of the Institute, Docu- 
ment No. I-103, edition of 1959. 
“Paid advertising is any form of 
paid announcement or printed 
material in the public press or 
circulated indiscriminately by an 
Architect to the public or a seg- 
ment thereof intended to aid di- 
rectly or indirectly in securing 
actual commissions for that Ar- 
chitect, with the exception of 
brochures containing factual in- 
formation concerning an Archi- 
tect’s work. Reprints made at the 
Architect’s expense or in his be- 
half, of items in the public press, 
announcements, reports, analy- 
ses, descriptive data relating to 
the Architect’s work shall not 
be considered to be paid adver- 
tising, providing that direct dis- 
tribution by the Architect is lim- 
ited to persons with whom the 
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Architect has had previous pro- 
fessional or personal contact.” 


O 


And a quotation from the 
same source on the stock plan 
subject may be in order. “The 
American Institute of Architects 
is opposed to any device or 
practice which would militate 
against the opportunity for the 
professional practitioner to exer- 
cise his training and ability to 
the fullest extent. The AIA is 
therefore, opposed to plan serv- 
ices, stock plans, or any attempt 
to market a professional service 
on a commercial basis. Such at- 
tempts or practices are not in the 
public interest as the public is 
thereby led to believe that an 
adequate professional architec- 
tural service is being rendered, 
whereas such is not the case.” 


O 


Much more could be said on 
this subject, there must be pros 
and cons to every question, and 
this INLAND ARCHITECT is your 
magazine, Mr. AIA member, and 
your letter to the Editor is your 
way of insuring we don’t get too 
slanted in any one direction. Or 
you can write us suggesting 
topics or areas for discussion in 
this column, the writer is willing, 
are you? 


Indiana Limestone 
Names Huack 


Major General Clarence J. 
Huack, Jr., (Ret.) former senior 
military assistant for legislative 
affairs under Defense Secretar- 
ies Charles E. Wilson and Neil 
H. McElroy, has been named 
president of Indiana Limestone 
Co., Inc., world’s largest pro- 
ducer of building stone. Gen- 
eral Hauck succeeds H. H. Sakel. 


Did You Know 


Some of the brick streets in 
Charleston, West Virginia, 
which were paved in 1872, are 
still being used today. 
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a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward 
L. Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


Looking out over one of the 
many lakes in the Indian Head 
Country of Wisconsin, I should 
be talking about the beauty of 
nature and some aspect of its 
relation to architecture—but I’m 
not!! 


As we all know, Illinois was 
the first state in the union to es- 
tablish an Architectural Act. 
This act, like all others, is basic 
legislation for the health, safety 
and welfare of the public. The 
act sets rigid examinations and 
establishes the qualifications 
necessary to become an Archi- 
tect. With recent revisions, it de- 
fines the practice of architecture 
and provides penalties for any- 
one in violation of this act. 


This is all well and good, but 
one peculiar aspect of this act is 
apparently not realized by the 
legislators, the courts of law or 
the general public. In most areas 
of the state, anyone can con- 
struct anything from a house to 
a stadium without the use of a 
qualified Architect. This would 
not be so serious if we had a 
state building code or legislature 
requiring city and county build- 
ing codes. Outside of the Chi- 
cago area, there are few up to 
date building codes—and where 
there are, there is seldom quali- 
fied personnel to enforce the 
code. In effect, this situation 
more than partially nullifies the 
health, safety and welfare re- 
quirements in the building field 
of the State of Illinois. 


Anyone opposed to this con- 
clusion will immediately say I 








am lobbying for a closed field for 
Architects—but this is not true. 
The Architectural Act amply 
provides for the residents of IIli- 
nois, the assurance their Archi- 
tects are qualified to practice 
and possess the knowledge to 
provide for their safety. They 
DO NOT have the same assur- 
ance with respect to the build- 
ings in which they live, work 
and play. 


Even without proper state 
wide building codes, I sincerely 
believe the existing Architec- 
tural Act establishes the law 
necessary to provide this build- 
ing safety. The revised act 
clearly defines the practice of 
architecture as follows: “The 
practice of architecture within 
the meaning and intent of this 
act includes the offering or fur- 
nishing of any professional serv- 
ices such as consultation, plan- 
ning, aesthetic and_ structural 
design, drawings and specifica- 
tions, or responsible supervision 
of construction of any private or 
public buildings, building struc- 
tures, building projects, or addi- 
tion to or alteration thereof.” It 
further outlines what buildings 
are exempt from the require- 
ments of this act, and I again 
quote: “Provided nothing in this 
act contained shall be held or 
construed to have any applica- 
tion to any building, remodeling 
or repairing of any building or 
structure outside of the corpor- 
ate limits of any city or village, 
where such building or structure 
is to be, or is used for residen- 
tial or farm purposes, or for the 
purposes of outbuildings or aux- 
iliary buildings in connection 
with such residential or farm 
premises; nor shall this act apply 
to the construction, remodeling 
or repairing of any building 
having 2,000 square feet or less 
of floor space, except in cases of 
remodeling involving structural 
changes, the total cost of which 
exceeds $10,000, provided that 
all buildings used by the general 
public shall come under the re- 
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New feature helps sell homes! 


Telephone Planning 













You can tell prospec- 
tive home-buyers that 
phone wiring is concealed. 
And that there are handy out- 
lets for plug-in phones throughout the 
house. This means they can change phone 
locations without drilling holes in walls. 
That you are providing for their future 
telephone needs. 

Illinois Bell is telling home-buyers about 
the convenience of Telephone Planning 
through its advertising. Your customers will 
be looking for these conveniences, so be 
sure you include Telephone Planning in 
your homes. It’s inexpensive to install while 
you're building. 

Call us during your planning stages, and 
we'll help you include Telephone Planning 


TELEPHONE 
PLANNED 
HOMES 








— 
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in your blueprints. We'll be happy to work 
right along with you. In Chicago, call 
RAndolph 7-3351. Outside Chicago call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 








Curved streets are one of many features in Brook- 
forest Subdivision near Joliet. All the 1,250 homes 
will be Telephone Planned. 











Builder Luke Fogarty 
knows the value of 
features like Telephone 
Planning. He makes sure 
prospects know about 
them, by pointing 

them out. 
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quirements ot this act, nor shall 
this act apply to interior altera- 
tions of existing buildings which 
do not involve structural 
changes.” 

To me, this clearly establishes 
a mandatory requirement of mu- 
nicipal officials to recognize 
what constitutes the practice of 
architecture and to what build- 
ings it applies. Therefore, the 
issuance of a building permit by 
any city, village or county, for a 
building not exempt by the 
Architectural Act, and for plans 
that do not contain a State of 
Illinois Architect’s Seal, is in vio- 
lation of the law. One municipal 
attorney with whom I discussed 
this situation maintains the 
Architectural Act was estab- 
lished ONLY to limit the prac- 
tice of architecture to qualified 
persons. Of course, I disagree, 
since this is only half of the 
health, safety and welfare cake. 
I certainly believe the profession 
should request a legal opinion 
concerning my interpretation of 
the act—that is, provided anyone 
agrees with me! I would appre- 
ciate hearing from any interested 
Architects—pro or con. 

Next month, I shall outline 
what the State of Wisconsin does 
to provide the other half of the 
cake. 


University of Illinois 
Receives Grant 


A grant of $125,000 to the 
University of Illinois for a three- 
year experimental training pro- 
gram in urban affairs was re- 
cently announced by The Ford 
Foundation, New York. 

The project has been designed 
to permit the University to de- 
velop techniques whereby it can 
do as much for Illinois urban 
areas as it has traditionally done 
for the state’s agricultural com- 
munity. This will involve (1) the 
study of possible services of the 
University to urban areas; (2) 
training of “urban generalists” 
to carry out these services; and 
(3) specialized University aid to 
selected Illinois urban communi- 
ties. 
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ADDENDUM 


Men On the Go 


Emil M. Pollak, President, IIli- 
nois Bronze Works, Inc., 917 S. 
Kildare Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 
has just been appointed chair- 
man of the Architectural Metal 
Institute Committee and chair- 
man of the Finance & Budget 
Committee for the National As- 
sociation of Architectural Metal 
Manufacturers. 


Elmer A. Lundberg, Director 
of Architectural Services for the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
and an architect himself, has 
been nominated for the presi- 
dency of the Producers’ Council, 
national organization of manu- 
facturers of building products 
and equipment. Mr. Lundberg 
is currently serving as first vice 
president and will succeed H. 





You're better all-ways 

when you specify 
SLIDING 

GLASS WALLS 


© Utility ® Beauty 


© Quality 


© Economy 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For '/," 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 











Dorn Stewart, president of the 
Barrett Division of the Allied 
Chemical Corporation. Nomina- 
tions will be acted upon October 
6th at the Council’s 39th Annual 
Meeting and Chapter Presidents 
Conference, October 5-7, at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago. 


Draftsman Wanted 


Louis F. Karlsberger of 24 E. 
Weber Road, Columbus 2, Ohio, 
is looking for a chief draftsman, 
with the following qualifica- 
tions: an architectural graduate 
with at least five years experi- 
ence, must be between the ages 
of 35 to 40, must be able to 
handle responsibility by super- 
vising the drafting room and 
must be able to produce working 
drawings. Those interested 
should write to Mr. Karlsberger 
at the above address. 


Panel Program 
To Highlight Congress 


Industrial leaders concerned 
with building new plants or 
modernizing older facilities will 
get a unique opportunity later 
in the year to hear how one of 
the world’s largest companies 
solves these problems. The occa- 
sion will be the Industrial Build- 
ing Exposition & Congress to be 
held at the New York Coliseum, 
December 12 through 15. 

One of the panels that will be 
heard is comprised of a team of 
engineers from the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., headed 
by M. F. Wood, chief engineer. 
This panel will discuss the topic, 
“Determining the Best Facility 
for a Company’s Needs.” Mr. 
Wood will be joined in the dis- 
cussion by Earle F. McSpadden, 
Jr.. manager of constructiex 
technical services, construction 
division, engineering depart- 
ment; Travie W. Stricklin, lab- 
oratory superintendent of 
engineering facilities, and Fred- 
erick W. Maiwurm, process en- 
gineer. Among others participat- 
ing in panel discussions will be 
executives from AT&T, RCA, 
IBM, General Electric, Westing- 
house, Ford, Caterpillar Tractor, 
General Foods, General Mills 
and the U. S. Army. 
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CCAIA Convention 
In Yosemite 


Reservations are now open for 
the 15th Annual Convention of 
California Council, The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, to 
be held October 19-23 at Yo- 
semite National Park. Licensed 
architects who are not members 
of AIA as well as AIA members 
are invited to attend the conven- 
tion. They may receive registra- 
tion forms by calling or writing 
the CCAIA office. 

Theme of the convention, an- 


nounced by Convention Advis-. 


ory Committee Chairman, David 


H. Horn, San Joaquin, will be 


“The Changing Practice of Ar- 
chitecture.” This will consist of 
an exploration of the forces 
which have been acting on the 
practice of architecture for the 
last generation and which have 
produced new demands on it 
and new responses by the pro- 
fession. 





Lake Michigan Region 
Planning Committee 


A new Lake Michigan Region 
Planning Committee has been 
formed with membership drawn 
from the chapter planning com- 
mittees of AIA’s Wisconsin, 
Chicago, Indiana and Western 
Michigan Chapters. Paul Frank 
Jernegan of the Indiana Chap- 
ter, has been elected chairman. 

Purpose of the cothmittee is 
to study the broad concepts and 
problems that are now affecting 
the area and will, in the fore- 
seeable future continue to affect 
the region. It is the committee’s 
feeling that since it will not be 
restricted by either the geo- 
graphical or political bounda- 
ries of the States involved, it can 
operate and function beyond the 
scope of the many fine private, 
local and municipal planning 
groups and departments now in 
existence. 











Jury Sees Trend In Wood 


Rich browns in the middle 
tones loom large in the wood- 
work and furniture picture for 
the immediate future. That’s the 
verdict of a jury of experts, rep- 
résenting architectural, decor- 
ator and design organizations, 
which evaluated entries in the 
American Walnut Manufactur- 
ers’ first exhibition of new wood 
finishing processes. 

“The trend for the 1960's is 
definitely to mellow browns and 
tans,” a spokesman for the jury 
asserted. “This was evident in 
the unanimity of the judges’ se- 
lections, which were predomi- 
nantly in those ranges. It was 
apparent, too, from the high 
calibre of all entries, that wood- 
work finishing techniques have 
achieved a new peak in quality.” 

Prominent among the judges 
was R. RAE ESGAR, vice-president 
of the Chicago chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
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Offer maximum comfort... 


Specify low-cost Gas air conditioning 


for your homes 


° central heating and cooling 


* summer cooling only 


Now you can offer buyers the 
latest in year ’round comfort in 
the homes you plan by specify- 
ing the central Gas air condi- 
tioner. This all-in-one Gas unit 
both heats and cools, cleans 
and dehumidifies, circulates and 
ventilates air throughout the 
whole house. It’s simple to use. 
Just a touch of the thermostat 
switches the unit from warm air 
heating in winter to quiet, vi- 
brationless air conditioning in 
summer. 


The central Gas air condition- 
er has no major moving parts 
in its cooling and heating unit 


except the blower. It operates . 


quietly, maintains a high level 
of efficiency for many years. 
And it operates at low cost be- 
cause the benefits of clean, eco- 
nomical Gas heat apply to Gas 
cooling, too. No other single 
unit can both heat and cool for 
as little as the central Gas air 
conditioner. 





The Arkla-Servel Sun Valley central Gas air conditioner is available in models 
with air conditioning capacities of 3! and 5 tons. The 3%-ton unit will both heat 
and cool the average 5- to 6-room home. 


The Bryant Gas air condi- 
tioner is a 8-ton capacity add-on 
unit that makes use of warm 
air duct work to provide com- 
fortable cooling throughout the 
summer months. 





A typical outside installation of the Bryant add-on unit is shown here. A wall 
thermostat takes over the operation of the machine—starting and stopping it in 
exact response to the cooling requirements within the home. 


Gas air conditioning equipment is also available for use in commercial and industrial establishments. 
For complete details on all types of Gas air conditioning systems and equipment telephone 431-4000, 


Extension 624. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS SECTION 


THE — LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
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Aluminum Construction 
Manual 


The Aluminum Association 
has published the Aluminum 
Construction Manual, a 392 page 
book selling for $3.00, available 
from the Association at 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

The book presents computa- 





tions of allowable loads for 
beams and columns of aluminum 
alloy 6061-T6, one of the most 
widely used aluminum struc- 
tural alloys. It provides infor- 
mation on available aluminum 
structural shapes with their di- 
mensions, weights, and proper- 
ties; detailing practice and data 





DOUBLE AUTOCLAVE CAPACITY 
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To double the capacity of IB’s Broadview Plant, two new autoclaves are being installed to meet 
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your steadily-increasing ds for g 


high pressure, steam-cured block. Superior perform- 


ance of IB “preshrunk” block is established by more than 25,000,000 such units in use in trouble- 


free walls of many different types. 


Here are some significant facts on autoclaves and this newest technique in block manufacture in 
which Illinois Brick has invested more than $1,500,000.00: 


each autoclave is 125 feet long—10 feet in diameter—weighs 90 tons. 


operational pressure (on door) 850 tons 
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Y curing cycle. 


¥ autoclaving makes possible an ASTM Grade A Block that is truly lightweight— 


26# per 8” unit. 


block are drier in eight hours than after 28 days of ordinary curing. 


9 autoclaves give IB largest capacity in any market for producing block 


worthy of your finest projects. 


AUTOCLAVED BLOCK SAMPLES, DATA MANUAL AND “LIST OF JOBS YOU CAN SEE” 
ARE AS CLOSE AS YOUR PHONE ... FR 2-8727. 


- a 
Sllnou Duithk COMPANY 


228 NORTH LASALLE STREET * CHICAGO 
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on riveted and bolted connec- 
tions; data on nine alloys which 
fulfill most structural needs, in- 
cluding specifications for struc- 
tures of alloys 6061-T6 and 2014- 
T6 as provided by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and 
miscellaneous reference data. 


New, Compact, Forced 
Air Electric Furnace 


Lennox Industries, Inc., is 
now starting production of a 
compact electric furnace for cen- 
tral formed warm air applica- 
tion. According to Lennox, the 
unit will have an output of 
89,000 BTU’s which is sufficient 
to heat the average house prop- 
erly insulated for electric heat- 
ing. 

Benefits of this unit include air 
circulation to prevent air strati- 
fication and staleness; it pro- 
vides air filtering; fresh air can 
be introduced into the system; 
humidity can be controlled; air 
purifiers can be added. In com- 
mon with standard Lennox prac- 
tice, the blower is resiliently 
mounted and has ample capacity 
for additive cooling. 


U. of Illinois 
Offers Design Courses 


The extension division of the 
University of Illinois is again 
offering its Practical Structural 
Design courses this year. The 
program which is divided into 
four semesters over a two-year 
period, is designed for persons 
who do not have a degree, but 
who want to learn more about 
structural subjects. The four 
courses are: (1) Introduction to 
Structural Design, to be offered 
this fall. (2) Structural Steel and 
Timber Design (3) Reinforced 
Concrete Design, also to be of- 
fered this fall and (4) Addi- 
tional Topics in Structura 
Design. 

For further information write 
or call the Extension Division, 
Illini Center, La Salle, Hotel, 
Chicago 2, Illinois, RAndolph 6- 
7750. 
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Economical, Firesafe, Concrete Construction ... 


Flexicore floor and roof slabs, with precast columns and 
beams, keeps building cost low. 

Weather delays eliminated — Flexicore roof slabs can be 
installed within 30 days from start of construction. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE 


Calumet 


FLEXICORE CORP. 
BOX 539 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
Phones: 
East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 


pameritcau- Marietta 
COMPANY 
Concrete Products Division 
9301 GRAND AVENUE 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 


Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
NAtional 5-7535 
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® LIGHTWEIGHT 


CONCRETE 
LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGATE 
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LIGHTER WEIGHT 
LESS SHRINKAGE 


MEETS ALL 
A.S.T.M. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


NO POPPING 
NO STAINING 


8-INCH BLOCK 
AS LOW AS 23 POUNDS! 


It’s the aggregate that counts 


Materialite produces 
block that. . . weigh 40% less than sand and gravel block and 
20% less than block made with ordinary lightweight aggregates 
-.. meet A.S.T.M. Grade “A” strength and absorption require- 
ments ... meet the Corps of Engineers’ drying shrinkage specifi- 
cations, designed to minimize cracking ... contain no deleterious 
material to cause staining or popping. : 





FOR THE BEST LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE BLOCK; 
ASK FOR MATERIALITE BLOCK 


-yFROM YOUR 7 sy 
mene MATERIAL SERVICE 
BLOCK DEALER foo MvAl-Jlel, Mole] 4, 1-1. 7 Vemoh 4d. FU llet-mete)- ite]. 7 warel. 
OR CALL— 300 W. Washington St. - Chicago 6 + FRanklin 2-3600 - Ext. 293 











